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UN AND BIG FOUR MEETINGS END ON NOTE OF HARMONY ~ 


HE mood of conciliation in which the Council 

of Foreign Ministers and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations wound up their deliberations 
last week offers an encouraging contrast to the in- 
creasingly pessimistic outlook that had characterized 
inter-Allied relations during the first post-war year. 
It would be unrealistic to assume that all major 
issues causing friction between East and West have 
been settled, or that there will be no arguments 
over the application of agreements reached on such 
controversial questions as the status of Trieste, free- 
dom of navigation on the Danube, reduction and 
regulation of armaments, and administration of 
trusteeship areas. The gain recently made—and even 
skeptics now regard it as genuine—is that the 
bluntest debates are now conducted with recognition 
by each side that the other is presenting a point of 
view which, if not always acceptable, deserves to 


be heard. 

ACCORD ON FIVE PEACE TREATIES. The 
accord reached on the five peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland after 
more than a year of negotiations clears the ground 
for the conference on peace treaties with Germany 
and Austria which is to be held in Moscow begin- 
ning March 10. The most disputed section of the 
Italian treaty, that dealing with Trieste, was finally 
drafted in such a way as to reconcile the views of 
Russia and the Western powers. Under the pro- 
posed statute for the Free Territory of Trieste, the 
Governor is to be appointed by the Security Council 
of the UN “after consultation with the Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments.” The Governor will be re- 
sponsible for insuring order and security, will ap- 
point and dismiss the Director of Public Security 
(Chief of Police), and will receive the allegiance 
of the police force. Within ninety days after the 


Italian treaty goes into effect, the Governor will 
state whether the Allied occupying troops are still 
required; if not, they will be withdrawn within 
forty-five days. Upon ratification of the treaty the 
troops of each of the occupying powers—the United 
States, Britain and Yugoslavia—are to be reduced 
to 5,000. 

Two other important disputed questions in the 
peace treaties—reparations and freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube—were amicably | settled. 
Russia, which throughout has sought to improve the 
position of Bulgaria, wanted to relieve that country 
of all reparations payments and at the same time 
sought to increase Italy's payments by a $25,000,000 
allotment to Albania and an additional sum to Yu- 
goslavia. The United States agreed to a French com- 
promise granting Albania $5,000,000 and increas- 
ing payments to Yugoslavia by $25,000,000. Bul- 
garia, as a result of a Russian concession, is to pay 
$25,000,000 to Yugoslavia and $45,000,000 to 
Greece. The Big Four also agreed to recognize the 
principle of free trade and navigation in the Danube 
area and to embody it in the treaties with Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary. A Danube conference, not 
mentioned in the treaties, is to be called by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers six months after the treaties 
come into force. Russia accepted the proposal of 
the Western powers for a binding settlement of 
disputes, which will apply to economic controversies 
and controversies over interpretation and execution 
of treaty clauses. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UN ASSEMBLY. 
The work meanwhile accomplished by the General 
Assembly of the UN at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow represents a major contribution to the 
long-term building of international organization. 
Perhaps most important for the future of interna- 
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tional organization was the extent to which various 
nations, for differing reasons, proved prepared to 
intervene in the internal affairs of others—by urging 
the recall of envoys from Franco Spain; by con- 
demning racial discrimination against the Indians in 
South Africa; and especially by supporting interna- 
tional inspection and control of troops and weapons 
as well as of the peacetime use of atomic energy. 

The Assembly adopted a resolution urging the 
great powers to use the veto they have in the Security 
Council in such a way as not to impede the Council 
from reaching decisions promptly, but refrained from 
censuring past use of the veto as had been pro- 
posed by Australia. The most significant decision 
of the Assembly, already described as the ‘““Disarma- 
ment Assembly,” was embodied in the resolution 
calling for reduction and regulation of armaments. 
The core of this resolution is the provision that the 
international system of inspection and control shall 
be “within the framework’ of the Security Coun- 
cil, as urged by Russia, but that the special organs 
required shall derive their powers and status from 
the conventions establishing them, as suggested by 
Australia and Canada. According to Mr. Byrnes’ 
statement to the Assembly on December 13, the 
United States recognizes that the veto right on the 
Security Council applies to the drafting of these con- 
ventions. The United States hopes, however, that 
these conventions will not include the veto power 
in the international system of inspection and control. 

The Trusteeship Council, last of the main organs 
of the UN to be established, was set up following 
acceptance of eight trusteeship agreements covering 
as many former League mandates. The demand of 
South Africa for annexation of the mandate of 
Southwest Africa was rejected, and South Africa 
was requested to submit a trusteeship agreement 
covering that territory. Although Russia voted 
against the trusteeship agreements, it becomes, as a 
permanent member of the Security Council not hold- 
ing trust territories, an ex-officio member of the 
Trusteeship Council along with China and the 
United States. 

In the controversial fields of relief and refugees 
the Assembly proved unable to reconcile the di- 
vergences of views between East and West. In spite 


CHINESE SETTLEMENT REQUIRES 


With the conclusion of five peace treaties in 
Europe some observers are asking whether Moscow 
will now shift most of its attention from the West 
to the Far East. This speculation seems premature, 
however, for in the months ahead the Big Four 
will be preoccupied with the drafting of peace 
terms for Germany and Austria. Yet, it may be taken 
for granted that the interest of both Washington and 
Moscow in eastern Asia will grow, and that under- 
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of opposition by Russia and other countries which 
have been receiving relief from UNRRA, now slated 
to go out of existence the first of the year, the As. 
sembly accepted the arguments of the United States. 
This country, which had furnished 72 per cent of 
UNRRA funds, opposed the creation of a new inter- 
national agency for completion of relief tasks, favor- 
ing instead bilateral negotiations between contributor 
and recipient countries. The Secretariat of the UN is 
to serve as a clearing-house for informal consultations 
about existing needs and available supplies, and a 
ten-nation technical committee is to assess the world 
food situation. The Assembly approved the charter 
of the International Refugee Organization, which is 
to handle the problem of the nearly one million 
D.P.’s still living in camps, chiefly in the British 
and American zones of Germany. But the determined 
opposition of Russia, Poland and Yugoslavia to the 
proposed resettlement outside Europe of D.P.'s who 
refuse, for political or religious reasons, to return 
to their countries of origin may prove a stumbling- 
block to the work of the IRO. 


At least as notable as the progress registered by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers and the General 
Assembly has been the improvement in relations 
between the Allies in areas of dangerous recent 
controversy, especially in Yugoslavia and Iran, and 
in the Allied Control Council in Vienna. Many rea- 
sons can be adduced to explain this sudden world- 
wide relaxation of tension: Russia's fear of the 
atomic bomb; the firm determination of Secretary 
of State Byrnes to convince the Russians that the 
Uniced States intends to stay in Europe; the gradual 
clarification of this country’s foreign policy objec- 
tives; the political stabilization now in process in 
many European countries in spite of grave economic 
difficulties. Chief among these reasons, however, 
appears to be the burden of internal reconstruction 
faced in greater or lesser degree by each one of the 
victors—a burden which requires, for the time be- 
ing at least, curtailment in the expenditure of efforts 
and funds on commitments abroad, and consequently 
greater reliance on collective action for the achieve- 
ment of military security and economic stability. 
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standings between them in that region will become 
more necessary. 

CONFLICT OF POLICIES. Even a brief glance 
at the Far East reveals vast differences of outlook 
between the two powers. In south Korea American 
authorities have encouraged right-wing parties and 
leaders, while in the northern zone administered by 
Russia, the left wing has been supported, and a 
radical redistribution of land has taken place. In 
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Japan relations between General MacArthur's head- 
quarters and the Russian delegation have been 
strained, especially over the policies of the conserva- 
tive Yoshida cabinet. In China the United States, 
although carrying on mediation among the Chinese 
parties, has given large-scale material assistance to 
the right-wing Nanking government of Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek. The Russians, for their part, 
have shown in their press and by their actions in 
Manchuria that they distrust the Central government 
and the China policy of the United States. 

Although differences in outlook along right-left 
lines are significant, it should be noted that they 
have been closely linked with strategic considera- 
tions. For example, interest in China as a possible 
military and naval base has played an important 
part in the development of American policy. Mili- 
tary factors were also apparently a powerful element 
in Russia’s removal of machinery from Manchuria 
during the fall and winter of 1945-46. 

BOLDNESS OR CAUTION? The magnitude of 
Russia's withdrawals of Japanese equipment from 
Manchuria has been emphasized again in a report 
by Edwin W. Pauley to President Truman, sum- 
marized in a press release of December 13. The Rus- 
sian action, however, can be interpreted as a display 
of caution rather than strength. This may seem 
paradoxical, but the Russians apparently preferred 
the bold action of removal to the even bolder course 
of leaving the machinery in Manchuria and then 
competing with the United States for a predominant 
influence in its operation. (Such competition would 
inevitably have taken place, for the Chinese gov- 
ernment, which lacks technical personnel, is as yet 
unable to manage a large industrial machine un- 
aided.) While the immediate Russian move was 
drastic, it was fundamentally an expression of a de- 
sire to avoid rather than assume commitments in 
China. 

The overall caution with which the Russians have 
approached intervention in China is indicated still 
more clearly by their attitude toward the Chinese 
Communists. Rumors of Russian material support 
to the Communists are plentiful, but there is no 
proof of such assistance. According to Benjamin 
Welles, a China correspondent of the New York 
Times, extensive observation and travel in Man- 
churia have not disclosed ‘‘a shred of evidence to 
support the contention that the Soviet Union is now 
sending material aid to the Communists.” 

PREDOMINANCE OF U.S. Day-to-day news- 
paper headlines may cause Americans to overlook 
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the fact that, during the sixteen months since Japan's 
surrender, the predominant role in the Far East has 
been played not by Russia; but by the United States. 
Not only does this country hold many more strategic 
positions than Russia, but it has become the major 
external influence in the lives of over half a bil- 
lion people in Asia. Our power in the Philippines, 
the Pacific islands and south Korea compares very 
favorably with that of the Russians in north Korea, 
the Kuriles and South Sakhalin, our influence has im- 
measurably exceeded theirs in China, and in Japan 
the United States rules supreme. 

This does not mean that the Russians are with- 
out sources of strength and that they will not take 
a determined stand in discussions on the future of 
Korea and Japan, or the implementation of the 
Manchurian clauses of the Sino-Soviet treaty of Au- 
gust 1945. But as their recent emphasis on disarma- 
ment suggests, the rebuilding of their war-damaged 
economy is likely to be their first objective for a con- 
siderable time to come. The Russians undoubted- 
ly realize that if they intervene actively in the 
Chinese civil war, the probable effect will be to in- 
crease the American intervention which they are so 
anxious to see reduced. It therefore appears reason- 
able to assume that in the immediate future they 
will continue to remain relatively aloof from China's 
internal strife, although their course will depend 
in part on the evolution of American policy. 

If this interpretation is correct, Moscow, although 
insisting on participation in the settlement of all 
issues it regards as crucial, will be anxious to avoid 
conflict with the United States..A strong case 
can be made for an attempt by the United 
States to reach a Russian-American understanding 
in China, where our policy of seeking an in- 
ternal settlement independently of the U.S.S.R. 
has so far failed. This does not mean that the 
Russians are responsible for our lack of success, but 
that an American approach based largely on the 
concept of persistent Russian-American tension 
has not proved effective. The time has come to turn 
to an alternative concept: that of working with the 
Russians to bring about peace and unity in China. 
The concrete terms of such cooperation must be left 
to the diplomats, but if it is to succeed, it should 
be based on joint pledges not to intervene in China's 
civil war and to withhold all aid except from a 
united Chinese government, which would include 
Nanking, the Communists and third-party elements. 

LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 
(The second of two articles on the situation in China.) 
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WILL CONGRESS APPROVE ADMINISTRATION’S MILITARY PLANS? 


The State Department announced on December 9 
that the United States has been holding conversa- 
tions with Britain and Canada about standardization 
of armaments of the three countries. These con- 
versations emphasize the twofold pattern of security 
the Truman Administration has been developing. 
One is a universal method, expressed in the United 
Nations, the other a regional method, expressed 
in military agreements or proposed agreements with 
countries which guard the approaches to our borders. 
By voting for the armaments limitation resolution 
in the UN Genera! Assembly Political and Security 
Committee on December 12, however, the United 
States indicated its willingness to modify the region- 
al military program if the Security Council trans- 
lates the armaments resolution into a security plan 
acceptable to the great powers. 

MILITARY INFLUENCE. Although full devel- 
opment of the policy of military regionalism will 
require Congressional sanction, the President has 
made standardization arrangements with Canada 
and the United Kingdom, in the expectation that 
all three countries will model their small arms and 
artillery along common lines, but not their heavy 
weapons, combat planes or naval vessels. Britain's 
recent decision to set up a single Ministry of De- 
fense was prompted in part by the wish to further 
the standardization program, whose existence re- 
flects the belief in Washington and London that the 
United States and Britain will always be partners 
in any future war. The President also maintains, 
under the war powers granted by Congress, Ameri- 
can membership in military agencies of a regional 
character. The Combined Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee, a wartime agency, is still active in Wash- 
ington, where the United States correlates its mili- 
tary policy with that of Britain. The Permanent 
Joint Defense Board makes it possible for the United 
States and Canada to cooperate in military matters, 
and the Inter-American Defense Board enables the 
United States to coordinate its military policy with 
that of the American Republics when Washington 
considers coordination desirable. 

The exercise of military power by the United 
States in Latin America and China, however, will 
depend on Congress, which in the past has not 
shown itself favorable to military intervention 
abroad. In the coming session the War Department 
intends to foster the reintroduction of bills, ignored 
by the last Congress, that would authorize the 


United States to exchange arms with the American 
Republics and to reorganize the armies of China. 
The Chinese bill poses a fundamental question of 
policy for the Administration. In its original con- 
ception it would have authorized the United States 
to supervise the combining of the armies of the 
Central government and the Communists, as well 
as to send to China a military advisory mission con- 
sisting of 750 army and 250 naval personnel. The 
deterioration of relations between the Central gov- 
ernment and the Communists leaves the United 
States for the present, at least, with the alternative 
of reorganizing the government army alone or tak- 
ing no reorganizing action in China. A decision to 
reorganize the government army alone would mean 
that the United States had altered its recent policy 
seeking to bring the dissident Chinese factions to- 
gether. 

U.S. MILITARY AND LATIN AMERICA. By 
increasing the size of military missions in Latin 
American capitals and by conversations such as those 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Army Chief of 
Staff, held with Brazilian officials in Rio de Janeiro 
last summer, the War and Navy Departments have 
been able to advance in limited fashion the policy 
of military regionalism in Latin America without 
direct Congressional approval. The keystone of the 
policy for the American Republics, however, remains 
the arms exchange bill which the War Department 
hopes will be passed by the Eightieth Congress. 
This bill would enable the United States to assist in 
organizing, training and equipping the armed forces 
of Latin American countries. 

The purpose of the bill is to recast hemispheric 
solidarity in a military mold and to safeguard the 
Panama Canal and its approaches. Effective defense 
of the canal against modern weapons—the atomic 
bomb, guided missiles and other new agents of de- 
struction—is said by American officers to require 
close military cooperation with American Republics 
within 1,000 miles of the Canal Zone in al! direc- 
tions. Many Latin American governments within 
that area have not yet agreed to this policy of co- 
operation. Last spring the State Department opposed 
the American Republics bill on the ground that mili- 
tary aid to Latin American states could endanger the 
United States. Although the War Department won 
the approval of President Truman for this program, 
Congress and the country have as yet reached no 
decision. BLAIR BOLLES 


